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ABSTRACT 

In "New Jersey v, T.L.O," the U.S. Supreme Court held 
that the prohibitions of the Fourth Amendment regarding unreasonable 
searches and seizures apply to student searches and seizures 
conducted by public school officials. However, the Court said the 
legality of a search should depend upon "reasonableness, under the 
circumstances" rather than probable cause, the standard in a criminal 
search. Reasonableness depends upon whether the search is justified 
at its inception and permissible in scope. This paper presents 
findings of a study that assessed public school principals' knowledge 
and understanding of the "T.L.O." standard. An instrument comprised 
of 10 vignettes was mailed to 203 principals in urban schools and to 
251 principals in suburban schools. They were asked to indicate 
whether the search in each situation was justified at its inception 
and permissible in scope. They were also asked to indicate the 
sanctions that would be imposed for search-and-seizure policy 
violations across school settings and sizes. Findings indicate that 
public school principals possess limited knowledge and understanding 
of the "T.L.O." standard of reasonable suspicion. Although very 
little relationship was found across school sizes regarding sanctions 
they would impose, principals in city schools appeared to favor 
imposing more severe sanctions than their suburban counterparts, 
especially with regard to exclusion of students for more than 10 
school days. Recommendations for further study are offered. Seven 
tables are included. Appendices contain a copy of the questionnaire, 
a list of court cases for the 10 selected vignettes, statistical 
findings, and copies of letters to the principals. (Contains 91 
endnotes and 15 references.) (LMI) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

In New Jersey v. T.L.O. (T.L.O.) ,' decided in 1985, the U.S. Supreme Court held 
the Fourth Amendment's prohibitions against unreasonable searches and seizures apply 
to searches and seizures conducted by public school officials. However, where school 
officials are acting alone and under their own authority, the Court said the searches and 
seizures should be based simply upon "reasonableness, under the circumstances";" 
instead of probable cause--the standard in a criminal case. The Court also held school 
officials need not obtain a warrant, prior to searching students under their authority.'^ 

In deciding New Tersey v. T.L.O., '* the Court established a two-prong standard 
(T.L.O. standard)^ for determining the legality of searches and seizures conducted by 
public school officials. First, the search must be justified at its inception .^ Second, the 
search must be permissible in scope .^ The Court said a search by school officials will 
be justified at its inception, "when there are reasonable grounds for suspecting that the 
search will turn up evidence that the student has violated or is violating either the law 
or the rules of the school."® It said a search will be permissible in scope, "when the 
measures adopted are reasonably related to the objectives of the search and not 
excessively intrusive in light of the age and sex of the student and the nature of the 
infraction.'"* 
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statement of the Problem 



The problem of this study was to assess the knowledge and understanding of 
public school principals concerning the T.L.O. standard and determine the sanctions 
school principals, across school sizes and settings, would impose for violation of school 
rules concerning searches and seizures. 

The following null hypotheses were tested; 

1. There is no significant difference among public school principals, across 
school sizes and settings, regarding their knowledge and understanding of 
the T.L.O. standard; and 

2. There is no significant difference among public school principals, across 
school sizes and settings, regarding sanctions school principals would 
impose for violation of school rules concerning searches and seizures. 

Significance of the Study 

During the past decade, discipline and disciplining may have been the major 
problems facing public education in the United States. Based upon a 1990 Elementary 
and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey,^® of the 23,998,826 students in the public 
schools surveyed, 1,318,006, or 5.5 per cent, of the students had been suspended from 
school. These data appear to raise highly important issues regarding discipline and 
disciplining in public schools. One issue is whether public school principals have the 
requisite knowledge and understanding of legal standards concerning rights of students. 
Another is whether there are variations among school principals, across school sizes and 
settings, regarding application of legal standards. To decide these issues, additional 
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needs assessment studies should be conducted. This is one such study. 

Delimitations of the Study 

This study was delimited to the following; 

1. Perceptions of school principals (grades K-12) in a certain geographical area 
of a northeasterly state of the United States; 

2. Ten vignettes regarding searches and seizures in a public school; 

3. The "answers" of a panel of experts, regarding whether the search in each 
of 10 vignettes was justified at its inception and permissible in scope; and 

4. Perceptions of school principals regarding sanctions they would impose for 
violation of school rules regarding searches and seizures. 

Definition of Terms 

The following definitions were used to provide clarity in the study: 

City school . A school located within a geographical area, with a population of 
150,000 residents or more. 

Expulsion . Disciplinary exclusion of a student from a public school for more than 
10 consecutive school days or permanently. 

Justified at its inception . The first prong of the T.L.O. standard, i.e., whether 
there are reasonable grounds for suspecting a search will provide evidence a student has 
violated or is violating the law or a school rule. 

Panel of experts . Five criminal law professors that provided "answers" regarding 
whether the search in each vignette was justified at its inception and permissible in 



scope. 



Permissible in scope . The second prong of the T.L.O. standard, i.e., whether the 
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measures adopted for the search are reasonably related to the objectives of the search 
and not excessively intrusive in light of the age and sex of the student and the nature 
of the infraction. 

Public school district . A political subdivision, organized under the laws of the 
particular state and supported by public taxes. 

Public school officia l. A school board member, an administrator, a counselor, a 
teacher, or other professicmal having authority over students. 

Reasonable suspicion . The T.L.O. standard for assessing the legality of searches 
and seizures conducted by public school officials. 

Reasonableness . The T.L.O. standard for assessing the legality of searches and 
seizures conducted by public school officials. 

School principal . A public school principal, or his/her designee. 

School setting . The location of a school, i.e., a city school or suburban school. 

School size . The enrollment in a public school of "Under 500" and "500 and Over" 
students. 

Suburban school . A school located within a geographical areas, with a population 
of less than 150,000 residents. 

Suspension . Disciplinary exclusion of a student from a public school for up to 10 
school days. 

T.L.O. The decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the case of New Jersey v. T.L.O. 

T.L.O. standard . The two-prong standard established in New Jersey v. T.L O.; 
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also known as the T.L.O. standard of reasonableness or reasonable suspicion. 



Procedures 

The following procedures were used in conducting the study: 

1. The literature regarding searches and seizures was reviewed; 

2. The problem was selected and defined; 

3. Sixteen court cases concerning searches and seizures in a public school 
were selected and a vignette was written for each case; 

4. Based upon the vignettes, an instrument was designed for use in the study; 

5. The instrument was administered to graduate students enrolled at a major 
university in a northeasterly state of the United States; 

6. The instrument was revised several times and submitted to a panel of 
experts, i.e., five criminal law professors; 

7. Based upon their knowledge of the T.L.O. standard, the panel of experts 
was asked to determine whether the search in each of the 16 vignette was 
justified at its inception and permissible in scope; 

8. Where at least four, or 80%, of the panel members agreed the search in a 
vignette was justified at its inception and permissible in scope, the vignette 
was selected and used in designing the instrument for the study; 

9. Ten of the 16 vignettes were included in the final instrument; 

10. A mailing list was compiled of public school principals in grades K 
through 12 in a certain geographical area of a northeasterly state of the 
United States; 
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Each principal was mailed a letter requesting his/her participation in the 
study, an instrument, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope; 

After about three weeks, a follow-up letter, enclosing the instrument and 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope was mailed to each principal that had 
not responded to the initial request; 

Responses for each instrument were recorded on the General Purpose NCS 
Answer Sheet form no. 4521 and processed on the computer; 

Using the responses of the panel of experts as "answers” for the 10 
vignettes, the data were analyzed to determine whether the search in each 
vignette was justified at its inception and permissible in scope; and 
Conclusions and recommendations were made. 



CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF RELATED LAW 

The Fourth Amendment of the U.S. Constitution states:” 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by Oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. (Emphasis added) 

The Fourth Amendment protects the people in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable searches and seizures, but not against reasonable searches 
and seizures. To determine whether the Fourth Amendment is applicable in a particular 
case, at least two issues should be raised. First, is there a search? Second, if so, is the 
search unreasonable? 

To constitute a search, under the Fourth Amendment: (1) there must be an 
invasion of a "place" or "thing";” (2) a person must have a subjective expectation of 
privacy in the "place" or "thing";” and (3) the subjective expectation of privacy must 
be legitimate. That is, society must be willing to recognize the expectation of privacy 
as reasonable.” 

Whether a search is unreasonable depends upon the totality of the circumstances 
surrounding the case.” In determining whether the search was unreasonable, factors 



to consider include: (1) notice of the search; (2) evidence seized; (3) criminal charges 
filed; and (4) involvement of law enforcement officers*^ 

While students in a public school have rights, under the Fourth Amendment,'^ 
school officials are responsible for order and discipline in the school. The rights of 
students, on the one hand, and the responsibility of school officials, on the other hand, 
are often competing and should be balanced, based upon reasonableness. In Zamora v. 
Pomeroy, the court stated:'® 

The basic theory is that although a student has rights under the Fourth 
Amendment, these rights must yield to the extent that they interfere with 
the school administration's fundamental duty to operate the school as an 
educational institution and that a reasonable right to inspect is necessary 
in the performance of its duties, even though it may infringe, to some 
degree, on a student's Fourth Amendment rights. 

In deciding New Jersey v. T.L.O., '^ the Supreme Court left tmanswered at least 
three questions. For clarity, the review of related law was based upon these three 
questions. First, do students in a public schodfhave a legitimate expectation of privacy 
in school lockers, desks, property for storage of school supplies, or their persons or 
personal belongings?^® Second, is individualized suspicion an essential element of the 
T.L.O. standard?^' Third, what is the applicable standard for assessing the legality of 
student searches and seizures conducted by school officials "in conjunction with" or "at 
the behest of" law enforcement officers?^^ 

Is there a legitimate expectation of privacy? 

Lower courts have held students in a public school have a legitimate expectation 
of privacy in their school locker3;“ persons;^"* personal belongings;''® automobiles;^® 
pockets of clothing;^'' luggage;^® bookbags;^® and briefcases.®® Therefore, at least in 
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these jurisdictions, searches and seizures of such "places" or "things" should be based 
upon reasonable suspicion. 

The reasonable suspicion required for a search and seizure appears to fall 
somewhere on a continuum between a mere hunch and probably cause a search would 
uncover evidence the student has violated or is violating the law or a school rule. 
Further, reasonable suspicion appears to be directly related to a student's legitimate 
expectation of privacy in the "place" or "thing" searched and indirectly related to the 
threat to the health, welfare, and safety of teachers, students, and others on school 
premises. For example, a student has a legitimate expectation of privacy in his/her body 
fluids and in his/her school locker. The expectation of privacy in the body fluids is 
greater than the expectation of privacy in the school locker. Therefore, a greater level 
of reasonable suspicion would be required for a constitutional search of the body fluids 
than the school locker. 

On the other hand, the threat to the health, welfare, and safety of teachers, 
students, and others on school premises appears to be indirectly related to the reasonable 
suspicion required for a search. That is, an increase in the threat to the health, welfare, 
and safety resul ts in a decrease in the reasonable suspicion required for a constitutional 
search. This suggests that a lower level of reasonable suspicion may be required, for 
example, for a search of a student's locker for a bomb or other incendiary device than 
for a search of the locker for drugs or other contraband. 

In In the Interest of S.C.. ~^' the court stated:^^ 

Suffice it to say that the student's expectation of privacy in a school locker 

is considerably less than he would have in the privacy of his home or 
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even, perhaps, his automobile. Because that interest is less than in these 
other circumstances, and because it necessarily clashes with the broad 
discretionary authority and responsibility of the school officials, a lesser 
showing [of reasonable suspicion] is required before school officials may 
have authority to search a student's locker. 

Prior to conducting a search, school officials should have reasonable grounds for 
suspecting the search will uncover evidence a student has either violated or is violating 
the law or a school rule.^^ Grounds for suspecting wrongdoing may be based on many 
factors, including: (1) observation of a school official; (2) statement of an informant; or 
(3) the "alert" of a sniffer dog. 

Observation of a school official — In In the Interest of Guv Dumas. ^ a teacher 
observed a student, Guy Dumas (Dumas), remove a pack of cigarettes from his school 
locker and give one of the cigarettes to another student. The teacher immediately 
informed an assistant principal. Approaching the two students, the assistant principal 
searched Dumas and found a pact of cigarettes. The assistant principal then searched 
Dumas' school locker and found a pact of cigarettes containing marijuana inside a jacket 
pocket. Concluding the search of Dumas was based on reasonable suspicion, the court 
upheld the search. Concluding the search of Dumas' school locker was not based upon 
reasonable suspicion, the court held the search was unconstitutional. In reaching its 
conclusion, the court said simply finding a pact of cigarettes on Dumas' person did not 
provide reasonable suspicion for suspecting cigarettes and marijuana would be found 
inside the locker. 

Where school officials conduct a search, based upon reasonable suspicion, and 
evidence is uncovered of a violation of a law or school rule, but not the violation 
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suspected, may school officials impose sanctions on the student for the other violation? 

The answer appears to depend upon the scope of the search. 

In State v. Joseph In the case, a school official smelled alcohol on a student's 

breath. The student admitted having beer at another student's home on the way to 

school that day. Believing the other student may have brought an alcoholic beverage 

to school that day, in violation of a school rule, the school official searched the other 

student's locker. No alcoholic beverage was found in the locker, but various items were 

found in a jacket, including wooden pipes, wrapper paper for making cigarettes, and a 

small plastic box. The plastic box contained marijuana cigarettes. Concluding the search 

was based on reasonable suspicion an alcoholic beverage would be found in the locker, 

and because the scope of the search was limited to the locker ;j the court held the search 

was legal. In reaching its decision, the court stated:^ 

[Wjhere an assistant principal of a public school had reasonable grounds 
for suspecting that the locker of a public schoo’. student contained an 
alcoholic beverage in violation of the rules of the school, and a warrantless 
search of the student's locker revealed a number of marijuana cigarettes, 
the search.. .did not constitute a violation of the student's rights. ..to security 
against unreasonable searches and seizures. 

Statement of an informant - Generally speaking, an informant may be presumed 
reliable, where the informant purports to be an eyewitness or victim of a violation of a 
law or school rule; is willing to give a statement concerning the alleged violation; or is 
willing to identify himself/ herself.^^ Therefore, a statement by an informant may 
provide reasonable suspicion for a search by school officials.^** However, prior to the 
search, a good-faith effort should be made to determine the informant's reliability. 
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Alert of a sniffer dog - Tones v. Latexo Independent School District^ ^ is perhaps 
the leading case concerning using a sniffer dog in a public school to detect drugs and 
other contraband. In the case, a sniffer dog was used to sniff students and their 
automobiles for marijuana and other contraband. Where the dog "alerted" to a student 
or an automobile, the student or automobile was searched. 

Tones v. Latexo Independent School District' *' was decided, based primarily upon 
two Supreme Court cases; Katz v. United States' *^ and Marshall v. United States .**^ In 
the Katz case,'*^ a "bug" was used to monitor an otherwise inaudible conversation. The 
Court concluded the "bug" substituted for human hearing and, therefore, constituted a 
search."*^ On the other hand, in the Marshall case,^ a flashlight was used to view 
objects at night. The Court concluded the flashlight was not a substitute for human 
hearing, and merely "enhanced human perception in the darkness"."*^ According to the 
Court, the flashlight was within the "plain view" doctrine and, therefore, did not 
constitute a search. 

In deciding the Tones case,"*® the court said Katz* *^ and Marshall® ® represent two 
extremes concerning surveillance devices. However, the court concluded using a sniffer 
dog to detect drugs and other contraband was more analogous to the "bug" in Katz®’ 
than the flashlight in Marshall® ^; more similar to an x-ray machine than a flashlight; and 
virtually equivalent to physical entry into the pockets of a student and hisXher personal 
possessions.®® 

Using a sniffer dog to detect drugs and other contraband raises at least two 
important questions.®"* First, does the dog's sniffing constitute a search? The answer 
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appears to depend upon whether there is a legitimate expectation of privacy in the 
"place" or "thing" sniffed. For example, a student has a legitimate expectation of privacy 
in his/her person. Therefore, using a dog to sniff a student's person generally constitute 
a search, especially where the dog's nose touches the student's person. On the other 
hand, a student generally does not have a legitimate expectation of privacy in the 
airspace around his/her school locker or other inanimate object in "plain view."®^ Using 
a dog to sniff the airspace around a school locker or other inanimate object probably 
does not constitutes a search. 

Second, does a dog's "alert" to a student constitute a search? It has been held 
where a dog sniffs the airspace around a student, "alerts" to the student, and the student 
is required to empty his/her pockets, the dog's "alert" constitutes a search^^ and should 
be based upon reasonable suspicion. It has been held that, where such "alert" is not 
based upon reasonable suspicion, the search may be unconstitutional.®^ 

In summary, the following legal principles may be stated: 

1. While the Supreme Court left unanswered the issue regarding whether 
students in a public school have a legitimate expectation of privacy in school lockers; 
their person; personal belongings; luggage; bookbags; pockets of clothing; automobiles; 
and briefcases, lower courts have held the students do have a legitimate expectation of 
privacy in such "places" or "things." 

2. Where a student has a legitimate expectation of privacy in a "place" or 
"thing", a search of the "place" or "thing" should be based upon reasonable suspicion. 
Otherwise, the search is probably unconstitutional. 
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3. Generally speaking, a student does not have a legitimate expectation of 
privacy in the airspace surrounding an inanimate object, e.g., school locker. Therefore, 
where a dog merely sniffs the airspace surrounding such objects, the sniff probably does 
not constitute a search. 

4. There appears to be a direct relationship between a student's legitimate 
expectation of privacy in a "place" or "thing" searched and the level of reasonable 
suspicion required for a legal search. That is, an increase in the student's legitimate 
expectation of privacy results in an increase in the reasonable suspicion required for the 
search. 

5. There appears to be an indirect relationship between the threat to health, 
welfare, and safety of teachers, students, and others on school premises and reasonable 
suspicion required a legal search. That is, an increase in the threat to health, welfare, 
and safety results in a decrease in the level of reasonable suspicion required for a search. 

6. Where school officials conduct multiple searches, each search should be 
based upon reasonable suspicion. 

7. Where school officials conduct a search, based upon reasonable suspicion, 
and evidence is uncovered regarding a violation of a different law or school rule, 
sanctions may be imposed upon the student for the other violation, depending upon the 
scope of the search. 

8. Reasonable suspicion for a search may be based upon an observation of 
a school official, a statement of an informant, or an "alert" of a sniffer dog. 
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Is individualized suspicion essential? 

Whether individualized suspicion is an essential element of reasonable suspicion 

is somewhat unclear. However, it is clear school officials cannot search students merely 

to "fish for evidence of wrongdoing".^® To determine whether individualized suspicion 

is an essential, at least three major issues should be considered: (1) intrusiveness of the 

search; (2) number of students searched; and (3) danger or threat of danger to others. 

Intrusiveness of the search . The intrusiveness of a search appears to depend upon 

the right of privacy invaded, nature of the infraction, and age and sex of the student.®^ 

The strip search, for example, is generally intrusive. Therefore, individualized suspicion 

appears to be an essential element of the reasonable suspicion required for a strip search. 

In Bellnier v. Lund. ®” an entire fifth grade class was strip searched, when a student in 

the class claimed he was missing $3.00. Concluding the search was unconstitutional, in 

the absence of individualized, the court stated:®’ 

It is entirely possible that there was reasonable suspicion, and even 
probable cause, based upon the facts, to believe that someone in the 
classroom has possession of the stolen money. There were no facts, 
however, which allowed the officials to particularize with respect to which 
students might possess the money, something which has time and again, 
with exceptions not relevant to this case, been found to be necessary to a 
reasonable search under the Fourth Amendment. (Emphasis added) 

In Horton v. Goose Creek Independent School District. ®^ a canine dog sniffed 

students in the classroom to detect drugs or other contraband. In reaching its decision, 

the court concluded that, where the dog "alerted" to students, placed its nose on the 

students, and scratched and manifested other signs of excitement, the search was 

unconstitutional, in the absence of individualized suspicion. The court said:®® 

15 
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The intrusion on dignity and personal security that goes with the type of 
canine inspection of the student's person involved in this case cannot be 
justified by the need to prevent abuse of drugs and alcohol when there is 
no individualized suspicion. . . . 

Number of students searched . Individualized suspicion may be an essential 

element of reasonable suspicion, depending upon the number of students involved. In 

the case of Kuehn v. Renton School Disirict No. 403, ^ based upon a school policy, 

students going on a tour with the school band were required to permit a search of their 

luggage, prior to departure. When a student refused to permit a search of his luggage, 

the student was not allowed to go on the tour. Because the policy permitted a search 

of a large number of students, without individualized suspicion, the court held the 

policy was unconstitutional. According to the court:“ 

The validity of searches of school children by school officials is judged by 
the reasonable belief standard. The reasonable belief standard requires that 
there be a reasonable belief on the part of the searching school official that 
the individual student searched possesses a prohibited item. When school 
officials search large groups of students solely for the purpose of deterring 
disruptive conduct and without any suspicion of each individual searched, 
the search does not meet the reasonable belief standard. Because the 
search at issue here was conducted without individualized suspicion the 
student's rights under the Fourth Amendment were violated. 

Burnham v. West^ also involved a search of a large number of students. In fact, 

the Burnham^ ^ case involves two searches. In the first search, a teacher observed 

several students getting off the school buses carrying "Walkmen" or radios and informed 

the principal. The principal ordered a search of the pocketbooks of the students in the 

school for "Walkmen or similar devices."*® In the second search, a teacher informed the 

principal she smelled marijuana smoke in the hallways near the cafeteria. The principal 

went to the hallway areas and detected a strong smell of marijuana. The principal then 

16 
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made a few observations and inquiries, ordered a search of pocketbooks and bookbags 
of all students, and ordered a search of the pockets of all male students. The court 
concluded the searches were unconstitutional, because they were "unjustified ^ initio, 
for lack of individualized suspicion"^^ 

Danger or threat of danger to others . Whether individualized suspicion is an 
essential element of "reasonable suspicion" also depends upon the danger or threat of 
danger to others, hi the case of Alexander B. v. The People7 ° a school official separated 
two groups of students. While taking the students to the school principal's office, one 
of the students (imidentified) told the school official a student in the third group of five 
or six students had a gun. The third group of five or six students were searched, and 
a machete knife and scabbard were found. The three groups had been involved in a 
confrontation. Some of the students were members of gangs. Concluding the search of 
five or six students was constitutional, in the absence of individualized suspicion,’'* the 
court noted 

[T]he gravity of the danger posed by possession of a firearm or other 
weapon on campus was great compared to the relatively minor intrusion 
involved in investigating the veracity of the unidentified student's 
accusation against a handful of high-school-age boys. . . . Here, suspicion 
was focused on a group of five or six students. Given the potential danger 
to students and staff which would have resulted from inaction, the 
weapons search of the several accused students was reasonable. 

In summary, the following legal principles may be stated: 

1. Individualized suspicion appears to be an essential element of reasonable 

suspicion, depending upon such factors as the intrusiveness of the search, number of 

students involved, and danger or threat of danger to others. 



2. Under certain circumstances, in the absence of individualized suspicion, a 
search may be unconstitutional. 

What is the applicable standard? 

While reasonable suspicion should be the standard for a search conducted by 
school officials, reasonable suspicion may also be the standard for a search conducted 
by school officials "in conjunction with" law enforcement officers.^^ Generally, such 
search may be "in conjunction with" law enforcement officers, where: (1) school officials 
act under their own authority, and not as agents of law enforcement officers/'* (2) law 
enforcement officers are on school premises, but do not participate in the search/^ and 
(3) law enforcement officers are on school premises, but merely assist school officials in 
the search.^^ 

It has been held that where guidelines are established by a local school board 
regarding use of a hand-held scanning devices by law enforcement officers to search 
students for weapon* , "reasonable suspicion" should be the standard, depending upon 
the intrusiveness of the search and the danger or threat of danger to others.^ Further, 
it has been held that, where a metal detector was "minimally intrusive"^** and a need 
for safety on school premises existed, "reasonable suspicion" was the applicable 
standard.” Finally, where law enforcement officers assigned to a school conducted a 
search instigated by school officials, based upon "reasonable suspicion", the search was 
upheld, especially where the search was on school premises.®® 

On the other hand, where school officials conduct a search "at the behest of" law 
enforcement officers,®' "probable cause" appears to be the appropriate standard.®^ 
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Under such circumstances, presumably, school officials act as agents of law enforcement 



officers. 



In summary, the following legal principles may be stated: 

1. The standard of "reasonable suspicion" appears to be appropriate, where 
school officials conduct a search "in conjunction with" law enforcement officers, but not 
"at the behest of" law enforcement officers. 

2. A search appears to be conducted "in conjunction with" law enforcement 
officers, where school officials act under their own authority, and not as agents of law 
enforcement officers; law enforcement officers are present, during the search, but do not 
participate in the search; and (3) law enforcement officers are present, but merely assist 
school officials in the search. 



3. Where a search is conducted by school officials "at the behest of" law 
enforcement officers, "probable cause" appears to be the pr er standard. 




CHAPTER III 



METHODOLOGY 

Public school principals in a northeasterly state of the United States were 
surveyed to determine whether school principals have the requisite knowledge and 
understanding of the T.L.O. standard, “ for assessing the legality of searches and 
seizures in a public school. The school principals were also surveyed to determine the 
sanctions principals, or their designee, across school settings and sizes would impose for 
violation of school rules concerning searches and seizures. 

Development of the Instrument 

To develop the instrument for the study, 16 lower court cases pertaining to 
searches and seizures in a public school were selected.®^ For each case, a vignette was 
written. Using a three-point scale, graduate students in education were asked to 
indicate whether the search in each of the 16 vignette was "justified at its inception" and 
"permissible in scope". If a participant believed the search was "justified at its inception", 
the participant was asked to place the letter "x" in the space for "AGREE". If the 
participant was unsure or believed the search was not "justified at its inception," the "x" 
was placed in the space for "UNSURE" or "DISAGREE", respectively. If the search was 
"permissible in scope", the "x" was placed in the space for "AGREE". Otherwise, the "x" 
was placed in the space for "UNSURE" or "DISAGREE", respectively. 

Following several revisions, the V vignettes were submitted to a panel of experts, 
i.e., five criminal law professors. The panel was asked to indicate whether the search 
in each vignett'' was "justified at its inception" and "permissible in scope." Where at 
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least four, or 80%, panel members indicated a search was "justified at its inception" and 
"permissible in scope," the vignette was selected and included in the final instrument. 
Ten vignettes were selected for the study. The 10 cases appear in Appendix "A".”® 

A mailing list was obtained of school principals in public schools (K through 12). 
Each principal was mailed a letter requesting participation in the study, the instrument, 
and a self-addressed, stamped envelope. After about three weeks, a follow-up letter, 
enclosing the instrument and a self-addressed, stamped envelope, was mailed to each 
school principals that had not responded to the initial request. 



CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS 

The data for this study were obtained from instruments returned by 73, or 36 
percent, of the 203 public school principals in city schools and 138, or 55 percent, of the 
251 public school principals in suburban schools. A total of 211, or 46.5 percent, of the 
454 school principals returned usable instruments. Table 1 shows the school principals 
included in the study, by school size and location. 

TABLE 1 

PRINCIPALS INCLUDED IN THE STUDY, BY SCHOOL SIZE AND LOCATION 







Under 500 


500 and Over 






Location 




(N = 86) 


(N = 


125) 


Total 


Percent 




f 


% 


N 


% 






City 


36 


41.9 


37 


29.6 


73 


34.6 


Suburban 


50 


58.1 


88 


70.4 


138 


65.4 


Total 


86 


100.0 


125 


100.0 


211 


100.0 






* 

00 

o 




(59.2)* 




(100)* 



Percent of Total 



Eighty-six, or more than 40 percent, of the school principals were assigned to 
schools having an enrollment of "Under 500" students, while 125, or slightly more than 
59 percent, were assigned to schools having an enrollment of "500 and Over." A total 
of 73 school principals, or slightly less than 35 percent, were in city schools, while 138, 
or about 65 percent, were in suburban schools. 

Two hypotheses W(>re examined. First, there was no significant difference 
between public school principals across school settings (city and suburban) and school 
sizes ("Under 500" and "500 and Over"), regarding their knowledge and understanding 
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of the T.L.O. standard concerning searches and seizures conducted by school principals. 
Second, there was no significant difference between public school principals across 
school settings (city and suburban) and school sizes ("Under 500" and "500 and Over"), 
regarding sanctions school principals would impose for violation of school policy 
concerning searches and seizures. The results for Hypotheses Nos. 1 and 2 appear in 
Appendix B. The tables in Appendix B are numbered to correspond to the 10 vignette. 

Hypothesis No. 1 - The data were examined to determine whether the search in 
each vignette was: (1) justified at its inception; and (2) permissible in scope. Using the 
"answers" of the panel of experts, the number correct of "justifiable" scores was 
calculated. The means and standard deviations of these "justifiable" scores appear in 
Table 2, according to school location and size. 

TABLE 2 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR TOTAL CORRECT "JUSTIFIABLE" 
SCORES, BY SCHOOL SIZE AND SETTING 



Location 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 86) 
M 


SD 


f 


500 and Over 
(N = 125) 

M 


SD 


City 


36 


5.64 


1.73 


37 


5.35 


1.44 


Suburban 


50 


5.16 


2.05 


88 


5.82 


1.47 



To determine whether these "justifiable" scores were significantly different, across 
school settings and sizes, a two-way ANOVA was done. The results are shown in Table 
3. The F-values for the main effects and interaction are not significant at the .05 level, 
indicating the average number correct did not differ among school principals, across 
school settings or sizes. 
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TABLE 3 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE FOR TOTAL CORRECT "JUSTIFIABLE" SCORES 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Location 


1 


0.00 


0.00 


Size 


1 


1.59 


0.58 


Location x Size 


1 


10.38 


3.75 



Using the "answers" of the experts, the number correct of "permissible" scores was 
calculated. The means and standard deviations are in Table 4. The ANOVA summary 
is in Table 5. The F-values are not significant at the .05 level, indicating the average 
number correct did not differ among school principals, across school settings or sizes. 

TABLE 4 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR TOTAL CORRECT "PERMISSIBLE" 
SCORES, BY SCHOOL SIZE AND LOCATION 



Location 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 86) 
M 


SD 


f 


500 and Over 
(N = 125) 

M 


SD 


City 


36 


5.50 


1.53 


37 


5.38 


1.34 


Suburban 


50 


4.92 


2.17 


88 


5.41 


1.61 



TABLE 5 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE FOR TOTAL CORRECT "PERMISSIBLE" SCORES 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Location 


1 


3.50 


1.19 


Size 


1 


' 1.57 


0.54 


Location x Size 


1 


4.34 


1.48 
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These data indicate the first hypothesis was not rejected for either the "justifiable" 
scores or "permissible" scores. There were no significant differences in the means scores 
of school principals across school settings or school size, and no significant interaction 
between the two variables. 

Hypothesis No. 2 - The second part of the instrument pertained to drugs or other 
contraband seized by principals during a search. The principals were asked to select one 
of five choices to reflect the policy in effect at their schools, regarding the number of 
days a student would be excluded from school for violations. This data were examined 
across school settings and also sizes. The results are presented in Appendix B. The null 
hypotheses being tested are that there was no significant differences between principals 
across school settings (city and suburban), regarding sanctions school principals would 
impose for violation of school policy, and there was no significant differences between 
principals across school sizes ("Under 500" and "500 and Over"), regarding sanctions 
imposed for violation of school policy. The results of the chi-square analyses appear in 
Appendix B. The null hypothesis regarding sanctions school principals would impose 
across school sizes for violation of school policy was rejected at the .05 level for 
Vignettes 1, 2, 7, and 10. The null hypothesis regarding sanctions that would be 
imposed across school settings was rejected at the .05 level in nine of the 10 vignettes: 
Vignettes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 10. 

There appears to be a noticeable difference between the responses of principals 
in city schools and the responses of principals in suburban schools, pertaining to the 
exclusion of students from school for more than 10 school days for violation of school 
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policy. For example, in Vignette 1 (Table 1 - Appendix B), slightly more than 68 percent 
of the principals in city schools indicated a student would be excluded from school more 
than 10 school days for violation of school policy, compared to only about 21 percent of 
the principals in suburban schools. However, the results are more similar, regarding 
exclusion of a student from school for seven or more days. Slightly less than 78 percent 
of the principals in city schools indicated a student would be excluded seven or more 
days, compared with about 70 percent of the principals in suburban schools. Regarding 
school size, in Vignette 1 (Table 1 - Appendix B), for example, the results appear to be 
highly similar. Table 6 shows a summary of the chi-square analyses. 

TABLE 6 



SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANCE OF CHI-SQUARE STATISTICS REGARDING 
SANCTIONS 



VIGNETTE 


SCHOOL SIZE 


SCHOOL SETTING 


1 


Yes 


Yes 


2 


Yes 


Yes 


3 


No 


Yes 


4 


No 


Yes 


5 


No 


Yes 


6 


No 


Yes 


7 


Yes 


Yes 


8 


No 


No 


9 


No 


Yes 


10 


Yes 


Yes 



Finally, according to the experts, the search in only four, or 40 percent, of the 
vignettes was justified at its inception and permissible in scope, while the school 
principals indicated the search in each of the 10 vignettes was justified at its inception 
and permissible in scope. A summary of the responses appears in Table 7. 
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TABLE 7, 



RESPONSES OF EXPERTS AND SCHOOL PRINCIPALS REGARDING WHETHER 
THE SEARCH IN EACH VIGNETTE WAS JUSTIFIED AT ITS INCEPTION AND 
PERMISSIBLE IN SCOPE 





EXPERTS 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


VIGNETTE 


JUSTIFIED AT 
ITS INCEPTION 


PERMISSIBLE 
IN SCOPE 


JUSTIHED AT 
ITS INCEPTION 


PERMISSIBLE 
IN SCOPE 


1 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


2 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


3 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


4 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


5 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


6 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


7 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


8 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


9 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


10 


Yes 


^ Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introduction 

In New Jersey v. T.L.O, ^^ the Supreme Court held the prohibitions of the Fourth 
Amendment regarding unreasonable searches and seizures apply to student searches and 
seizures conducted by public school officials.®^ However, the Court said the legality 
of a search should depend upon "reasonableness," under the circumstances; instead of 
"probable cause," the standard in a criminal search.®® R('asonableness depends upon 
whether the search is justified at its inception® ^ and permissible in scope .^° 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem of this study was to assess the knowledge and understanding of 
principals, or their designee, concerning the T.L.O. standard and determine the sanctions 
principals across school settings and sizes would impose for violation of school rules 
concerning searches and seizures. 

The following null hypotheses were tested: 

1. There is no significant difference among public school principals across 
school settings and sizes regarding their knowledge and understanding of 
the T.L.O. standard; and 

2. There is no significant difference among public school principals across 
school settings and sizes regarding sanctions school principals, or their 
designee, would impose for violation of school rules concerning searches 
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and seizures. 



Procedure 



An instrument consisting of 10 vignettes was designed for the study and mailed 
to 203 principals in city schools and 251 principals in suburban school. Using the 
"answers" of a panel of experts, the principals were asked to indicate whether the search 
in each of 10 vignettes was justified at its inception and permissible in scope. The 
principals were also asked to indicate the sanctions that would be imposed across school 
settings and sizes for violations of school policy. Seventy-three, or about 36 percent, of 
the 203 principals in city schools and 138, or about 55 percent, of the 251 principals in 
suburban schools returned instruments, for a total of 211, or 46.5 percent, of the 454 
instruments mailed. The responses were recorded on the General Purpose NCS Answer 
Sheet form no. 4521 and processed on the computer. 



Findings 

The findings were presented for: (1) School size - "Under 500" and "500 and Over" 
schools;’’ (2) School settings - City and Suburban schools, and (3) School principals and 
experts. 

School size . More than 50 percent of the school principals in "Under 500" and 
"500 and Over" schools indicated the search in each of the 10 vignettes was justified at 
its inception and permissible in scope. However, a greater percentage of the principals 
in "500 and Over" schools than in "Under 500" schools indicated the search in eight of 
the 10 vignettes (Vignettes 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10) was justified at its inception and 
permissible in scope. Eighty-six percent or more of the principals in "500 and Over" 
schools indicated searches in Vignettes 3, 4, 9, and 10 were justified at the inception and 
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permissible in scope, while 86 percent or more of the principals in "Under 500" schools 
indicated only one search (Vignette 9) was justified at the inception and permissible in 
scope. 

Regarding violation of school policy, for Vignettes 1, 2, 7, and 10, there was a 
sigjiificant difference between sanctions that would be imposed by school principals in 
"Under 500" schools and principals in "500 and Over" schools. For example, in Vignette 
1, more than 45 percent of the principals in "Under 500" schools indicated a student 
would be excluded from school "more than 10 days" for violation of school policy, i.e., 
possession of cocaine, compared to less than 32 percent in "500 and Over" schools. 
However, by combining the last two categories, the results are more similar. Slightly 
more than 69 percent of the principals in "Under 500" schools indicated a student would 
be excluded from school seven or more school days for possession of cocaine, compared 
to more than 75 percent of the principals in "500 and Over" schools. A summary of 
significance regarding sanctions appears in Table 6. 

School setting. There was a significant difference between the sanctions that 
would be imposed by school principals in city and suburban schools in nine of the 10 
vignettes: Vignettes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 10. In Vignette 1, for example, more than 
68 percent of the principals in city schools indicated a student would be excluded from 
school "more than 10 days" for violation of school policy, i.e., possession of cocaine, 
compared to slightly less than -21 percent of the principals in suburban schools. 
Combining the responses in the last two categories for Vignette 1, about 78 percent of 
the principals in city schools indicated a student would be excluded from school seven 
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or more days for possession of cocaine, compared to slightly more than 70 percent of the 
principals in suburban schools. A summary of significance regarding sanctions appears 
in Table 6. 

Principals and experts . School principals and the panel of experts agreed that 
searches in only six, or 60 percent, of the vignettes were "justified at the inception" and 
"permissible in scope": Vignettes 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. On the other hand, the principals 
indicated searches in the 10 vignettes were "justified at the inception" and "permissible 
in scope." A comparison of the responses of principals and experts appears in Table 7. 

Conclusions 

1. Public school principals in schools with enrollments of "Under 500" 
students and "500 and Over" appear to: 

a. Have limited knowledge and understanding of the T.L.O. standard 
of reasonable suspicion; and 

b. Impose similar sanctions upon students for violation of school 
policy, concerning search and seizure. 

2. Public school principals in city and suburban schools appear to: 

a. Have limited knowledge and understanding of the T.L.O. standard 
of reasonable suspicion; and 

b. Impose somewhat different sanctions upon students for violation of 
school policy; the more sever sanctions, e.g., exclusion from school 
for more than 10 school days, being imposed in city schools. 
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Discussion of the Conclusions 



The conclusions of this study appeared to indicate public school principals 
possess limited knowledge and understanding of the T.L.O. standard of reasonableness. 
Although very little relationship was found across school sizes regarding sanctions 
school principals would impose for violation of school policy concerning search and 
seizure, principals in city schools appeared to favor imposing more severe sanctions than 
principals in suburban school, especially exclusion of students from school in excess of 
10 school days. The conclusions represented the findings of only one descriptive study. 
Due to the nature of the problem studied, recommendations were not made at this time 
regarding possible immediate value of having requisite knowledge and understanding 
of the T.L.O. standard of reasonable suspicion. Additional descriptive and normative 
studies appeared to be needed. 

Recommendations for Further Study 

1. Additional research data are needed to determine the possible immediate 
value of possessing requisite knowledge and understanding of the T.L.O. standard of 
reasonable suspicion. 

2. Additional research data are also needed to determine whether public 
school officials across school sizes and settings: 

a. Apply the T.L.O. standard consistently, without regard to their race, 
gender, or social class background; and 

b. Impose sanctions consistently, for violation of school policy 
concerning search and seizure, without regard to their race, gender. 



or social class background; 

c. Apply the T.L.O. standard consistently, without regard to the race, 
gender, or social class of students; and 

d. Impose sanctions consistently, for violation of school policy 
concerning search and seizure, without regard to the race, gender, 
or social class of students. 
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88. New Tersey v. T.L.O., at 743 - This standard is usually referred to as the 
standard of "reasonable suspicion". 

89. New Tersey v. T.L.O., at 744 

90. New Jersey v. T.L.O., at 744 

91. In Question 37, the principals were asked to indicate whether their present 
assignment was in a city school, suburban school, rural school, or "other" school. 
Six principals were in the "rural school" category and four in the "other" category. 
These responses were included under "school size", but not "school setting". 
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Appendix A; 

Questionnaire on Search and Seizure 
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TICMNAIRE CW SEARCH AND SETZORE FCR mHT.Tr; <ynX)I. FRINCIPAIS 



H\RT I. QDESnCNNAlEE ITEMS 



Dj-KfciLTiCKS ; In the case of New Jersey v. T.L.O. . 105 S. Ct. 733 (1985) , 
the U.S. Sijpreine Court held that the Fourth Amendment of the U.S. 
Constitution applies to student searches in public sdiools conducted by 
public school officials. The Court said, however, that the searches 
meet Fcwrth Amendment requirements vrtien based on reasonable suspicion , 
and need not be based on the criminal standard of t?robable cause . The 
Court stated that a student search by public sdiool officials is based 
on -r^j^anna hie suspicion when justified at its inception and omissible 
in scope . Such search is justified at its inception , stated the Court, 
"vhen there are reasonable grounds for suspecting that the search will 
turn ip evidence that the student has violated or is violating either 
the law or the rules of the school.” The search is permissible in 
scotje . "vAien the measures adopted are reasonably related to the 
objectives of the search and not excessively intrusive in li^t of the 
age and sex of the student and the nature of the infraction.” 

Ten (10) vignettes concerning student searches by officials in 
public schools a^^)ear below. The vignettes are based on cases 
by state and federal courts after the T.L.O. case was decided. For each 
vignettes, ycu are asked to do two things. First, if you believe that 
the search in the vignette was Ji;istified at its incaeption . place the 
letter ”x” in the spa< 3 e for "AG3REE.” If you are either insure or 
disagree, plac3e the letter ”x" in the spac3e for "UNSURE” or "DISAGREE.” 
Second, if you believe that the seeurch in the vignette was Permic^ijjie 
in scop e, place the letter ”x” in the space for "AGREE.” if you are 
unsure or disagree, placs the letter ”x” in the spa< 3 e for "UNSURE" or 
"DISAGREE.” 

For each vignette, there cire also five statements ccjnceming 
student discipline. Select the statement vhich you feel best indicates 
the discipline, if any, that would be iapcjsed upon the student, based 
i^n the policies in ycur school. To indicate your choice, placa the 
letter "x" in the spaca provided. 



VEOiEi’ir: 1. A school official cteecved a student near gf"«=» bleexiiecs 
on caiqpus. The student's name had been mentioned during a staff meetii^ 
canoeming the use and sale of drugs by students. Stuctents often went 
to the bleacher cu?ea to use drugs. The student was taken to the office 
and searched. The search was: 

AGRS UNSURE DTSAfSEE 

1. Justified at its inception. 

2. Permissible in sccpe. 

In Vignette 1, a bag of cxxaine was fcxmd in the student's pcxdcet. 
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3. RrUifid upon the policies in your school, and for this vignette cnly, 

the student viculd: (Select only one choicse, and move to the next 

vignette.) 

a. Not be excluded from school. 

b. Be excluded from school for 1 to 3 school days. 

c. Be excluded from school for 4 to 6 school days 

d. Be excluded from school for 7 to 10 school day. 

e. Be exclud e d from school for more than 10 sch oo l, days. ZZZI 

VIcaiEITE 2. A school official observed five stut^nts cxi canpus. In the 
past, the officn^ had cxnfronted seme of the students regarding 
possession of marijuana and being under the infliienoe of alcxhol. Two 
of the students were exchanging money. Hiey were searched. Uie search 
of the students was: 

ASREE UNSURE HCSAQSE 

4. Justified at its inci^jtion. 

5. Permissible in sexpe. 



In Vignette 2, a s mall box was reocivered frem one of the starients. The 
booc contained 13 cigarettes. Ttests snowed that a lea:fy substanoe inside 
the boK was marijuana. 

6. Based t^xn the policies in your school, and for this vignette cnly, 
the student wcxild: (Selech canly one choice, and move to the next 
vignette.) 

a. Not be excluded fron schcxsl. 

b. Be excluded from school for 1 to 3 school days. 

c. Be exclxxied frera school for 4 to 6 schcxal eSays. 

d. Be excluded fron schcxjl for 7 to 10 schcxjl eSays. 

e. Be exclxided from school for more than 10 school eSays. 

VIGNETTE 3. A school official smelled alcxhol on a stixient's breath. 
The student admitted having beer at another student's >v«np on the way 
to school that morning. Believing that the other stxdent may have 
brou^it an alcxholic beverage to school, the official the other 

student's Icxdoar. The search of the other stixient's Icxdaer was: 

UN5QBE nrsa fBCT! 



7. Justified at its inc:^jtion. 

8. Permissible in sexpe. 



In Vignette 3, alcxholic beverage was not found in the shidHit's locker. 
Hoievi^, other items were found, including woexien pipes axid a gnon 
plastic ^boK. The box i^iL ain e d cigarettes with \Aiat a ppfta’nad to 

be marljuam. 
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9. Based tpon the policies in your school, and for this vignette cnly, 
the s tu d en t would: (Select cnly cne choice, and move to the next 
vignette.) 



a. Not be ejorluded from schcxDl. 

b. Be excluded from school for 1 to 3 school days. 

c. Be excluded fron schcxjl for 4 to 6 schcx>l days. 

d. Be excluded from school for 7 to 10 schcol days. 

e. Be excluded fron school for more than 10 school days. 

VIGNEa3E 4. A school official xecseived a tip fr om a stihent that 
another student was selling marijuana cut of a blue box in the cither 
stuSent's Icxioar. The student-infoimant's Icxdcer was in the lotdcer 
area. School officials searched the other student's Icxdaer. iha search 
of the other student's Icxdcer was: 



UN5DRE 






10. Justified at its inception. 

11. Permissible in scope. 



In Vignette 4, m^hroons were found in the Icxdcer. Ohe wng h mi-MB v^ere 
h a l lu c i n oge n ic. Analysis showed that they cxxitained psilocin. 

12. Based vpan the policies in your school, and for this vignette cnly, 
the student vxxild: (Selecit only one choice, and move to the next 
vignette.) 

a. Not be excluded from school. 

b. Be excluded fron school for 1 to 3 school days. 

c. Be excluded from schcol for 4 to 6 school days. 

d. Be excluded from school for 7 to 10 school days. 

e. Be e x cluded from school for more than 10 school ciays. 

VIGNEIETE 5. While a police officer was in a school on other business, 

a student told the officer that two students bcvl braugjbct marijuana to 
school that ci^ to sell to students. ihB a 

official. The school official searched the two students, but fcxmd no 
evidtatt of marijuana. However, one of the students told the «=«"hr.r>i 
official that the student rode to school that morning in a car owned by 
a third student. Ihe school official searched the locikBr aixi car of the 
third s tu dent. Die search of the third student's Icxdcer and car was: 

ikitcex; UNSURE DESAOSE 



13. Justified at its inanition. 

14. Permissible in scape. 



In Vignette 5, a duffel bag coontaining a large (quantity of marijuana was 
fcund in the 'trunk; of 'the 'third student's car and drug paTgiphgrm?ii -ia 
marijuana were found in the cansole. 
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15. Rri sed the policies in your school, and for this vignette csily, 

the stxxient wculd: (Select cnly one choice, and move to the next 

vignette.) 

a. Not be excluded from schc»l. 

b. Be excluded frcan school for 1 to 3 schcxjl days. 

c. Be excluded from school for 4 to 6 school days. 

d. Be excluded from school for 7 to 10 schcol days. 

e. Be excluded from schcol for more than 10 school days. 

VIQJEmE 6. A school official fcund two students in the lavatory during 
a school c3ay. One of the students semed nervous, e.g. , appearing to 
falter in answering siaple (questions asked by the official. The 
official \>ias aware of marijuana and crther naxoortics activity in the 
lavatory. Ihe students did not have hall passes. The official Vvyrawo 
suqpicdcws and searched the student who sewnpd nervous, telling the 
student that the search was for marijuana. The search of the student 
was: 

AGRI^ UNSURE DLSKl^ 



16. Justified at its inception. 

17. Permissible in sccpe. 



3h Vignette 6, the of f i ci a l , fcxnxl two ciga'rwt.t ja«g that -to be 

marijuana and a bindle cmtaining ccDcaine. 

18. B ased i^pon the policnjes in your school, and for this vignette cnly, 
the studsrxt would: (Selech only one choics, aixi move to the next 
vignette.) 



a. Not be excluded frcm school. 



b. Be excluded from schcxjl 

c. Be excluded from school 

d. Be excluded from school 

e. Be excluded from schcx>l 



for 1 to 3 schcx>l days, 
for 4 to 6 school days, 
for 7 to 10 school days, 
for more than 10 school days. 



VEQETIE 7. ^ A sciicxiL official recaeived a tele{3hcne rail from an 
infooBnt. The infomant said that infamant's rhiiH vras a stixiait at 
the school; that the child had purchased maxljxiana f ro m anotter stixlort; 
that the other student had been selling marijiana out of a boot in the 
student's locker; and that the bcoc vas in the student's locker at the 
school. later the sane day, the official received another ran frcm 
what app e a re d to be the informant vix> had raiipri earlier. The seooni 
informant also said that inf o rm a n t's child was a student at the school, 
and the child had purchased marijuana fmn the wamo stuSent iHootififyi 
by the earlier infonnant. The officiel searched the stixiait. The 
search of the student was: 

AGREE UNSOEaS DTSaO^EE 

19. Justified at its inc^3tion. 

20. Permissible in scope. 



In Vignette 7, a pipe found in the student's possession ccntained 
marijuana residue. 

21. Based tqxn the policies in your school, and for this vignette only, 
the student would: (Select only one choic:e, and move to the next 
vignette.) 

a. Not be excluded frcm school. 

b. Be excluded frcan school for 1 to 3 school days. 

c. Be excluded from school for 4 to 6 school days. 

d. Be excluded from school for 7 to 10 school days. 

e. Be exclu de d from school for more than 10 school days. 

VIOdslTE 8. A c lass raised $9.00 for a project. The money was goal ad 
in an envelope^ and a student vas made the custodian. The class left 
Glassrooa for physical education, except that two stixients excused 
frm physical edu c a tion ranained in the classrocxB. then the stuients 
returned to ^ classroon, the custodial student fourei that $6.00 of the 
was missi ng. There veis no evidence that ary other students had 
in the rocm during the time the mcney could have been taken. The 
two students who r e m ain ed in the rocm were searched, search of the 

students was: 

A£3^ UtSQRE inBA3;E£ 

22. Justified at its inception. 

23. Permissible in socpe. 



In Vignette 8, the mcney was never found. 
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24. Based i^xxi the policies in your school, and for this vigne tt e only, 
the students viould: (Select only one choice, and move to the next 
vignette.) 

a. Not be excluded from school. 

b. Be excluded from school for 1 to 3 school days. 

c. Be e3o:luded from school for 4 to 6 school days. 

d. Be excluded from school for 7 to 10 school days. 

e. Be exclxxied from school for more than 10 school days. 

VIOiKl'ias 9. A school official heard students saying that another 
student had marijuana at school. That official told another official. 
When the other official questioned the student, the student cidmitted 
having marijuana. Ihe student also gave the official the name of the 
student from whem the marijuana had been gotten. Informing the other 
student that there were reasons to suspect that the student had 
marijuana, the official searched the other studart. Hhe search of the 
other stxUent was: 



AlSOBE dnscrb nrsa cagiK 



25. Justified at its inception. 

26. Permissible in scope. 

In Vignette 9, a quantity of marijuana was oonoealed in the lining of 
the student's coat. 

27. Based upon the policies in your school, and for this vignette only, 
the student would: (Select only one choioe, and move to the next 
vignette.) 

a. Not be excluded from school. 

b. Be excluded from school for 1 to 3 school days. 

c. Be e x clud e d from school for 4 to 6 school days. 

d. Be excluded from school for 7 to 10 school days. 

e. Be excluded from school for more than 10 school days. 

VIGNETIE 10. Ihree students told a school official, that a student cn 
canpus bad drugs. Twu of the students said the drug was cocaine. One 
of them identified the studoit, \ho allegedly had the exxaine. Hie 
official oenfrented the other student. Ibe other shidatt denied having 
drugs and said: "Ycu can search se if you want to." Hie official 
searched the student. Hie search of the student was: 

iAOtOB UNSORE rtr<=a fnFR 



28. Justified at its inception. 

29. Permissible in scope. 

In Vignette 10, two baggies oentaining a white solid crystallized 
substance were found in the student's coat poeiket. Hie substance was 
identified as exxaine. aq 



30. i;pon the policdes in your scfamlr and far this vigneitte only, 

the student would: (Select only one choice.) 



a. Not be excluded from school. 



b. Be excluded frcn school 

c. Be excluded frcsn school 

d. Be excluded from school 

e. Be exclxoded from school 



for 1 to 3 school days, 
for 4 to 6 school days, 
for 7 to 10 school days, 
for roore than 10 school days. 



PART n. C2NERAL INPOEWKnON 

DIEECTICK5 ; FOR EACH STATEMENT OR QUESTTC»I BELOW, SELECT A RESPC»ISE BY 
PLACING THE LETTER ”x" IN THE SPACE TO THE LEFT OF THE ITEM SELECTED. 

31. Indicate the type of school in vhich you do most of your work 
presently. 



32. 



a. Elementciry school 

b. Middle School 

c. Junior Hi^ School 

d. Hi^ School 

e. Other (Please specify.) 

Indicate your professicnal experienoe in a school setting. 

a. 2 years or less 

b. 3-6 years 

c. 7-10 years 

d. 11-14 years 

e. 15 years or more 



33. Vhich of the following most aocurabely describes your present 
position? 



a. Principal 

b. Assistant Principal 

c. Si:pervisor 

d. Teacher 

e. Other (Please specify.) 

34. Sex 

a. Female 

b. Male 



35. 



Race 

a. Blacdc 

b. White 

c. Other (Please specify.) 
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36 . 



What is the mcial ocnposition of the student bcjdy in your 
present school? 

V 

a. 90% - 10% Majority/M^rity 

b. 80% - 20% Majority/Minority 

c. 50% - 50% Minority/Majority 

d. 80% - 20% Minority/Majority 

e. 90% - 10% Minority/Majority 

37. Which of the following most aocurately reflecrts your school 
assigrment presently? 

a. City school 

b. Suburban school 

c. Rural school 

d. Other (Please specify.) 

38. Which of the following most accurately reflects the social class 
of the student bocty in your present sc hoo l? 

a. 90% - 10% Middle/Lcwer Class 

b. 80% - 20% Middle/Icwer Class 

c. 50% - 50% Lcwer Middle Class 

d. 80% - 20% Lowei . --ddle Class 

e. 90% - 10% Icwer/Middle Class 

39. Which of the following most aocurately reflects your social c las s 
background , duririg your early school years? 

a. l^per Class 

b. Middle Class 

c. Irwer Class 

40. Which of the following most aocurately reflects your social class 
ui es e nt l v? 



a. t^:per Class 

b. Middle Class 

c. Other (Please specify.) 



Indicate vhether you would like to have a ocpy of the results 
of the study. 

Yes 

No ■ 

PLEASE REnirai IN TEffi ENCLOSED, SIMOa), SEEF-^AECRESSED EWVEIDLE. 
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Appendix B: 

Court Cases for the Ten Vignettes Selected 



1. In the Matter of the Appeal in Pima County Tuvenile, 733 P.2d 316, 152 Ariz. 431 
(1987) 

2. In re Robert B.. 172 Cal.App.3d 763, 218 Cal. Rptr. 337 (1985) 

3. State of West Virginia v. Toseph T„ 336 S.E.2d 728, 175 W.Va. 598 (1985) 

4. State of Washington v. Brooks, 43 Wash.App. 560, 718 P.2d 837 (1986) 

5. In the Interest of P.E.A.. A Child, 754 P.2d 382 (1988) 

6. In re Bobby B.. 172 Cal.App.3d 377, 218 Cal. Rptr. 253 (1985) 

7. Martens v. District No. 220, Board of Education, 620 F.Supp. 29 (D.C. 111. 1985) 

8. Wynn v. Board of Education of Vestavia Hills, 508 S.2d 1170 (Ala. 1987) 

9. Irby v. State of Texas, 751 S.W.2d 670 (Tex.App. 1988) 

10. In re Corev L.. 250 Cal. Rptr. 359 (Cal.App. 1 Dist. .'988) 
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Appendix C: 

Data for the Ten Vignettes 



TABLE 1. A school official observed a student near some bleachers on campus. The student's name 
had been mentioned during a staff meeting concerning the use and sale of drugs by students. Students 
often went to the bleacher area to use drugs. The student was taken to the office and searched. 



Justified at its inception 


Under 500 
(N = 90) 
f % 


500 and Over 
(N = 128) 
f % 


Total Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


52 


57.8 


72 


56.2 


124 


56.9 




Unsure 


4 


4.4 


7 


5.5 


11 


5.0 




Disagree 


34 


37.8 


49 


38.3 


83 


38.1 


X 


Total 


90 


100.0 

(41.3)» 


128 


100.0 

(58.7)* 


218 


100.0 

(100.0)* 





^^Percent of Total 



Permissible in Scope 


Under 500 
(N='88) 
f % 


500 and Over 
(N = 132) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


59 


67.0 


87 


65.9 


146 


66.4 




Unsure 


3 


3.4 


12 


9.1 


15 


6.8 




Disagree 


26 


29.6 


33 


25.0 


59 


26.8 


X 


Total 


88 


100.0 

(40.0)* 


132 


100.0 

{60.0y 


220 


100.0 

(100.0)* 





’^Percent of Total 



A bag of cocaine was found in the student's pocket. Based upon the policies in their school, 
participants were asked to indicate the number of school days the student would be excluded from 
school. The students would: 



School Policy 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 88) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 130) 

f % 


f 


Total 

% 


Not be excluded. 


13 


14.8 


11 


8.5 


24 


n.o 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


11 


12.5 


17 


13.1 


28 


12.8 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days 


3 


3.4 


4 


3.1 


7 


3.2 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


21 


23.9 


57 


43.8 


78 


35.8 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


40 


45.4 


41 


31.5 


81 


37.2 


Total 


88 


100.0 


130 


100.0 


218 


100.0 






(40.4)* 




(59.6)^ 




(100.0)^ 


^Percent ot I otal 








Chi-square = 1 


10327 


dt = 4, p < .05 



* 
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School Policy 


f 


City 

(N = 72) 

% 


f 


Suburb 
(N = 134) 

% 


f 


Total 

% 


Not be excluded. 


7 


9.7 


16 


11.9 


23 


11.2 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


5 


6.9 


21 


15.7 


26 


12.6 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days 


4 


5.6 


3 


2.2 


7 


3.4 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


7 


9.7 


66 


49.3 


73 


35.4 


Be excluded more thari 10 days. 


49 


68.1 


28 


20.9 


77 


37.4 


Total 


72 


100.0 


134 


100.0 


206 


100.0 






(SS.O)-^ 




(59.6)^ 




(100.0)'^ 


^Percent ot Total 








Chi-square = 


53.07, 


dt = 4, p < .001 



TABLE 2. A school official observed five students on campus. In the past, the official had confronted 
some of the students regarding possession of marijuana and being under the influence of alcohol. Two 
of the students were exchanging money. They were searched. The search of the students was: 





Under 500 


500 and Over 








Justified at its inception 


f 


(N = 88) 

% 


(N = 
f 


127) 

% 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


51 


56.1 


90 


68.2 


141 


64.1 




Unsure 


11 


8.8 


7 


5.3 


18 


8.2 




Disagree 


26 


35.1 


35 


26.5 


61 


27.7 


X 


Total 


88 


100.0 


132 


100.0 


220 


100.0 








(40.0)’^ 




(eo.o)-^ 




(lOO.O)-^ 





^Percent of Total 



Permissible in Scope 


Under 500 
(N = 88) 
f % 


500 and Over 
(N = 127) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


56 


63.6 


93 


73.2 


149 


69.3 




Unsure 


11 


12.5 


9 


7.1 


20 


9.3 




Disagree 


21 


23.9 


25 


19.7 


46 


21.4 


X 


Total 


88 


100.0 

(40.9)’^ 


127 


100.0 

(59.1)- 


215 


100.0 

(100.0)- 





"^Percent of Total 
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A small box was recovered from one of the students. The box contained 13 cigarettes. Tests showed 
that a leafy substance inside the box was marijuana. Based upon the policies in their school, 
participants were asked to indicate the number of school days the student would be excluded from 
school. The s^dent would: 



School Policy 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 88) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 129) 
f % 


f 


Total 

% 


Not be excluded. 


7 


8.0 


4 


3.1 


11 


5.1 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


12 


13.6 


19 


14.7 


31 


14.3 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


3 


3.4 


4 


3.1 


7 


3.2 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


27 


30.7 


64 


49.6 


91 


41.9 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


39 


44.3 


38 


29.5 


77 


35.5 


Total 


88 


100.0 


129 


100.0 


217 


100.0 






(40.6)* 




(59.4)» 




(100.0)* 


**^Percent ot Total 






Chi-square = 10.22, dt = 


= 4, p < .o3^ 






City 




Suburb 






School Policy 




(N = 72) 




(N = 135) 




Total 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Not be excluded. 


1 


1.4 


10 


7.4 


11 


5.3 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


7 


9,7 


22 


16.3 


29 


14.0 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


4 


5.6 


3 


2.2 


7 


3.4 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


14 


19.4 


71 


52.6 


85 


41.1 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


46 


63.9 


29 


21.5 


75 


36.2 


Total 


72 


100.0 


129 


100.0 


207 


100.0 






(34.8)» 




(65.2)» 




(100.0)* 



’’^Percent of Total ’ Chi-square = 42.0b, df = 4, p < .001 



TABLE 3. A school official smelled alcohol on a student's breath. The student admitted having beer 
at another student's home on the way to school that morning. Believing that the other student may 
have brought an alcoholic beverage to school, the official searched the other student's locker. The 
search of the other student's locker was: 



Justified at its inception 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 87) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 131) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


61 


70.1 


113 


86.3 


174 


79.8 




Unsure 


9 


10.3 


7 


5.3 


16 


7.3 




Disagree 


17 


19.6 


11 


8.4 


28 


12.9 


X 


Total 


87 


100.0 


131 


100.0 


218 


100.0 




if 75 4 




(39.9)* 




(60.1)* 




(100.0)* 





ERJC 
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Permissible in Scope 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 89) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 127) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


69 


77.5 


112 


88.2 


181 


83.8 




Unsure 


8 


9.0 


5 


3.9 


13 


6.0 




Disagree 


12 


13.5 


10 


7.9 


22 


10.2 


X 


Total 


89 


100.0 


’ 127 


100.0 


216 


100.0 








(41.2)* 




(58.8)* 




(100.0)* 





’^Percent of Total 



Alcoholic beverage was not found in the student's locker. However, other items were found, including 
wooden pipes and a small plastic box. The box contained cigarettes packed with what appeared to be 
marijuana. Based upon the policies in their school, participants were asked to indicate the number of 
school days the student would be excluded from school. The student would: 



School Policy 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 88) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 130) 
f % 


f 


Total 

% 


Not be excluded. 


17 


19.3 


20 


15.4 


37 


17.0 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


17 


19.3 


21 


16.2 


38 


17.4 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


2 


2.3 


6 


4.6 


8 


3.7 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


27 


30.7 


55 


42.3 


82 


37.6 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


25 


28.4 


28 


21.5 


53 


24.3 


Total 


88 


100.0 


130 


100.0 


218 


100.0 






(40.4)* 




(59.6)* 

; ... 


'a Am 


(100.0)* 
-A — 



*^Percent of Total Chi-square = 4.47, df = 4, p > .05 



School Policy 


f 


City 

(N = 73) 

% 


f 


Suburb 
(N = 135) 

% 


f 


Total 

% 


Not be excluded. 


4 


5.5 


33 


24.4 


37 


17.8 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


15 


20.5 


21 


15.6 


36 


17.3 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


5 


6.8 


3 


2.2 


8 


3.8 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


12 


16.4 


67 


49.6 


79 


38.0 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


37 


50.7 


11 


8,1 


48 


23.1 


Total 


73 


100.0 


135 


100.0 


208 


100.0 






(35.1)* 




(64.9)* 




(100.0)* 


’^Percent of Total 








Chi-square = 63 


War 


= 4, p < .001 
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TABLE 4. A school official received a tip from a student that another student was selling marijuana 
out of a blue box in the other student's locker. The student-'informant's locker was in the same locker 
area. School officials searched the other student's locker. The search of the other student's locker was: 



Justified at its inception 


Under 500 
(N = 87) 
f % 


500 and Over 
(N = 129) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


64 


73.6 


111 


86.0 


175 


81.0 


X 


Unsure 


14 


16.1 


9 


7.0 


23 


10.7 




Disagree 


9 


10.3 


9 


7.0 


18 


8.3 




Total 


87 


100.0 

(40.3)» 


129 


100.0 

(59.7)» 


216 


100.0 

(100.0)» 





•^Percent ot Total 



Permissible in Scope 


Under 500 
(N = 88) 
f % 


500 and Over 
(N = 127) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


65 


73.9 


113 


89.0 


178 


82.8 


X 


Unsure 


17 


19.3 


9 


7.1 


26 


12.1 




Disagree 


6 


6.8 


5 


3.9 


11 


5.1 




Total 


88 


100.0 

(40.9)» 


127 


100.0 
(59.1 )» 


215 


100.0 

(100)» 





’’^Percent of Total 



Mushrooms were found in the locker. The mushrooms were hallucinogenic. Analysis showed that 
they contained psilocin. Based upon the policies in their school, participants were asked to indicate 
the number of school days the student would be excluded from school. The student would: 







Under 500 


500 and Over 




Total 


School Policy 




(N = 86) 


(N 


= 128) 


f 


% 




f 


% 


f 


% 






Not be excluded. 


9 


10.4 


6 


4.7 


15 


7.0 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


10 


11.6 


18 


14.0 


28 


13.1 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


3 


3.5 


5 


3.9 


8 


3.7 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


28 


32.6 


55 


43.0 


83 


38.8 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


36 


41.9 


44 


34.4 


80 


37.4 


Total 


86 


100.0 


128 


100.0 


214 


100.0 






(40.2)» 




(59.8)- 




(100.0)- 


’’^Percent ot Total 






Chi- 


-square = 4.^ 


brdF 


= 4, p > .05 
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School Policy 


f 


City 

(N = 71) 

% 


f 


Suburb 
(N = 132) 

% 


f 


Total 

% 


Not be excluded. 


1 


1.4 


13 


9.8 


14 


6.9 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


6 


8.5 


20 


15.2 


26 


12.8 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


5 


7.0 


3 


2.3 


8 


3.9 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


11 


15.5 


69 


52.3 


80 


.39.4 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


48 


67.6 


27 


20.5 


75 


36.9 


Total 


71 


100.0 


132 


100.0 


203 


100.0 






(35.0)* 




(65.0)* 




(100.0)* 



’^Percent ot Total Chi-square = 52.68, dt = 4, p < .001 



TABLE 5. While a police officer was in a school on other business, a student told the officer that two 
students had brought marijuana to school that day to sell to students. The officer told a school official. 
The school official searched the two students, but found no evidence of marijuana. However, one of 
the students told the school official that the student rode to school that morning in a car owned by a 
third student. The school official searched the locker and car of the third student. The search of the 
third student's locker and car was: 



Justified at its inception 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 88) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 129) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


53 


60.2 


89 


69.0 


142 


65.4 




Unsure 


16 


18.2 


20 


15.5 


36 


16.6 




Disagree 


19 


21.6 


20 


15.5 


39 


18.0 


X 


Total 


88 


100.0 

(40.6)* 


129 


100.0 

(59.4)* 


217 


100.0 

(100)* 




^Percent ot Total 


Permissible in Scope 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 87) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 127) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


51 


58.6 


78 


61.4 


129 


60.3 




Unsure 


20 


23.0 


31 


24.4 


51 


23.8 




Disagree 


16 


18.4 


18 


14.2 


34 


15.9 


X 


Total 


87 


100.0 

(40.7)* 


127 


100.1 

(59.3)* 


214 


100.0 

(100)* 





•^Percent of Total 



O 

ERIC 



fl4 
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A duffel bag containing a large quantity of marijuana was found in the trunk of the third student's 
car and drug paraphernalia and marijuana were found in the console. Based upon the policies in their 
school, participants were asked to indicate the number of school days the student would be excluded 
from school. The student would: 







Under 500 


500 and Over 






School Policy 




(N = 88) 




(N = 129) 


Total 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Not be excluded. 


7 


8.0 


12 


9.3 


19 


8.7 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


7 


8.0 


13 


10.1 


20 


9.2 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


3 


3.4 


3 


2.3 


6 


2.8 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


25 


28.4 


49 


38.0 


74 


34.1 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


46 


52.2 


52 


40.3 


98 


45.2 


Total 


88 


100.0 


129 


100.0 


217 


100.0 






(40.6)* 




(59.4)* 


(100.0)* 


’^Percent of Total 






Chi- 


square = 3.65, c 


ir= 4, 


p > .05 



School Policy 


f 


City 
(N = 72) 

% 


f 


Suburb 
(N = 134) 

% 


Total 
f % 


Not be excluded. 


9 


12.5 


10 


7.5 


19 


9.2 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


2 


2.8 


18 


13.4 


20 


9.7 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


2 


2.8 


4 


3.0 


6 


2.9 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


9 


12.5 


61 


45.5 


70 


34.0 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


50 


69.4 


41 


30.6 


91 


44.2 


Total 


72 


100.0 


134 


100.0 


206 


100.0 






(35.0)* 




(65.0)* 


(100.0)* 


’^Percent of Total < 


Lhi-square = 37.80, dt = 4, 


p < .001 



TABLE 6. A school official found two students in the lavatory during a school day. One of the 
students seemed nervous, e.g., appearing to falter in answering simple questions asked by the official. 
The official was aware of marijuana and other narcotics activity in the lavatory. The students did not 
have hall passes. The official became suspicious and searched the student who seemed nervous, telling 
the student that the search was for marijuana. The search of the student was: 



Justified at its inception 


Under 500 
(N = 88) 
f % 


500 and Over 
(N = 129) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


60 


68.2 


79 


61.2 


139 


64.0 


X 


Unsure 


11 


12.5 


20 


15.5 


31 


14.3 




Disagree 


17 


19.3 


30 


23.3 


47 


21.7 




Total 


88 


100.0 


129 


100.0 


217 


100.0 









(40.6)* 




(59.4)* 




(100)* 









60 



Permissible in Scope 


Under 500 
(N = 87) 
f % 


500 and Over 
(N = 131) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


59 


67.8 


82 


62.6 


141 


64.7 


X 


Unsure 


11 


12.6 


21 


16.0 


32 


14.7 




Disagree 


17 


19.6 


28 


21.4 


45 


20.6 




Total 


87 


100.0 


131 


100.0 


218 


100.0 








(39.9)* 




(60.1)* 




(100)* 





•Percent ot Total 



The official found two cigarettes that appeared to be marijuana and a bindle containing cocaine. Based 
upon the policies in their school, and for this vignette only, the participants were asked to select one 
of the following. The student would: 



School Policy 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 87) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 130) 
f % 


Total 
f % 


Not be excluded. 


9 


10.3 


10 


7.7 


19 


8.8 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


10 


11.5 


16 


12.3 


26 


12.0 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


4 


4.6 


5 


3.9 


9 


4.1 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


24 


27.6 


58 


44.6 


82 


37.8 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


40 


46.0 


41 


31.5 


81 


37.3 


Total 


87 


100.0 


130 


100.0 


217 


100.0 






(40.1)* 




(59.9)* 


(100.0)» 



•Percent of Total Chi-square = 7.43, df = 4, p > .05 



School Policy 


f 


City 

(N = 73) 

% 


f 


Suburb 
(N = 132) 

% 


Total 
f % 


Not be excluded. 


2 


2.7 


17 


12.9 


19 


9.3 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


4 


5.5 


20 


15.2 


24 


11.7 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


5 


6.8 


3 


2.3 


8 


3.9 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


11 


15.1 


65 


49.2 


76 


37.1 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


51 


69.9 


27 


20.5 


78 


38.0 


Total 


73 


100.0 


132 


100.0 


205 


100.0 






(35.6)* 




(64.4)» 


(100.0)' 


^Percent of Total < 


Chi-square = 56.46, dt = 4, 


p < .001 
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TABLE 7. A school official received a telephone call from an informant The informant said that 
informant's child was a student at .the school; that the child had purchased marijuana from another 
student; that the other student had been selling marijuana out of a box in the student's locker; and that 
the box was in the student's locker at the school. Later the same day, the official received another call 
from what appeared to be the informant who had called earlier. The second informant also said that 
informant's child was a student at the school, and the child had purchased marijuana from the same 
student identified by the earlier informant. The official searched the student. The search of the 
student was: 



Justified at its inception 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 85) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 129) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


57 


67.0 


104 


80.6 


161 


75.2 


X 


Unsure 


18 


21.2 


9 


7.0 


27 


12.6 




Disagree 


10 


11.8 


16 


12.4 


26 


12.2 




Total 


85 


100.0 

(39.7)* 


129 


100.0 

(60.3)» 


214 


100.0 

(lOO.O)*^ 





’^Percent of Total 



Permissible in Scope 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 87) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 130) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


62 


71.3 


103 


79.2 


165 


76.0 


X 


Unsure 


16 


18.4 


15 


11.6 


31 


14.3 




Disagree 


9 


10.3 


12 


9.2 


21 


9.7 




Total 


87 


100.0 


130 


100.0 


217 


100.0 








(40.1)*^ 




(59.9)'^ 




(100)» 





♦Percent of Total 



A pipe found in the student's possession contained marijuana residue. Based upon the policies in their 
school, and for this vignette only, the participants were asked to select one of the following. The 
student would: 







Under 500 


500 and Over 




Total 






(N = 85) 


(N 


= 130) 






School Policy 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Not be excluded. 


17 


25.5 


18 


13.8 


35 


16.3 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


14 


16.3 


31 


23.8 


45 


20.9 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


4 


5.5 


7 


5.4 


11 


5.1 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


27 


34.5 


57 


43.9 


84 


39.1 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


23 


18.2 


17 


13.1 


40 


18.6 


Total 


85 


100.0 


130 


100.0 


215 


100.0 






(39.5)» 




(60.5)* 




(100.0)* 


♦Percent ot 1 otal 






Chi- 


square = 9.' 


WTSf 


= 4, p < .05 
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City 




Suburb 






School Policy 




(N = 72) 




(N = 132) 




Total 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Not be excluded. 


12 


16.7 


22 


24.4 


34 


16.7 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


15 


20.8 


27 


15.6 


42 


20.6 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


4 


5.6 


7 


2.2 


11 


5.4 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


18 


25.0 


61 


46.2 


79 


38.7 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


23 


31.9 


15 


11.4 


38 


18.6 


Total 


72 


100.0 


132 


100.0 


204 


100.0 






(35.3)* 




(64.7)* 




(100.0)* 


’•^Percent of Total 






Chi-square = 16.02 


, df = 


= 4, p < .001 



TABLE 8. A class raised $9.00 for a project. The money was sealed in an envelope, and a student was 
made the custodian. The class left the classroom for physical education, except that two students 
excused from physical education remained in the classroom. When the students returned to the 
classroom, the custodial student found that $6.00 of the money was missing. There was no evidence 
that any other students had been in the robm during the time the money could have been taken. The 
two students who remained in the room were searched. The search of the students was: 



Justified at its inception 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 85) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 131) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


52 


61.2 


93 


71.0 


145 


67.1 


X 


Unsure 


15 


17.6 


12 


9.2 


27 


12.5 




Disagree 


18 


21.2 


26 


19.8 


44 


20.4 




Total 


85 


100.0 


131 


100.0 


216 


100.0 








(.39.4)* 




(60.6)* 




(100)* 





’^Percent of Total 



Permissible in Scope 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 87) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 129) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


54 


62.1 


89 


69.0 


143 


66.2 


X 


Unsure 


17 


19.5 


15 


11.6 


32 


14.8 




Disagree 


16 


18.4 


25 


19.4 


41 


19.0 




Total 


87 


100.0 


129 


100.0 


216 


100.0 








(40.3)* 




(59.7)* 




(100)* 
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The money was never found. Based upon the policies in their school, participants were asked to 
indicate the number of school days the student would be excluded from school. The student(s) would: 



School Policy 


Under 500 
(N = 86) 

f % 


500 and Over 
(N = 132) 
f % 


Total 

f % 


Not be excluded. 

Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 

Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 

Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 

Be excluded more than 10 days. 


80 93.0 

1 1.2 

2 2.3 

2 2.3 

1 1.2 


125 94.7 

4 3.0 

1 0.8 

2 1.5 

0 0.0 


205 94.0 

5 2.3 

3 1.4 

4 1.8 

1 0.5 


Total 


86 100.0 
(39.4)» 


132 100.0 

(60.6)» 


218 100.0 
(100.0)* 


^Percent of Total Chi-square = 3.4 


U, df = 4, p > .OS 


School Policy 


City 

(N = 72) 

f % 


Suburb 
(N = 135) 

f % 


Total 

f % 


Not be excluded. 

Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 

Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 

Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 

Be excluded more than 10 days. 


68 94.4 

3 4.2 

1 1.4 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 


126 93.3 

2 1.5 

2 1.5 

4 3.0 

1 .7 


194 93.7 

5 2.4 

3 1.4 

4 1.9 

1 .5 


Total 


72 100.0 

(34.8)» 


135 100.0 

(65.2)» 


207 100.0 

(100.0)* 


’^Percent of 1 otal Chi-square = 4.08, c 


If = 4, p > .05 



TABLE 9. A school official heard students saying that another student had marijuana at school. That 
official told another official. When the other official questioned the student, the student admitted 
having marijuana. The student also gave the official the name of the student from whom the 
marijuana had been gotten. Informing the other student that there were reasons to suspect that the 
student had marijuana, the official searched the other student. The search of the other student was: 



Justified at its inception 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 88) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 131) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Expert 


Agree 


79 


89.8 


124 


94.7 


203 


92.7 


X 


Unsure 


7 


8.0 


5 


3.8 


12 


5.5 




Disagree 


2 


2.2 


2 


1.5 


4 


1.8 




Total 


88 


100.0 

(40.2)* 


131 


100.0 

(59.8)* 


219 


100.0 

(100)* 





’^Percent ot I'otal 
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Permissible in Scope 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 87) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 129) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


75 


86.2 


120 


93.0 


195 


90.3 


X 


Unsure 


7 


8.1 


7 


5.4 


14 


6.5 




Disagree 


5 


5.7 


2 


1.6 


7 


3.2 




Total 


87 


100.0 

(40.3)* 


129 


100.0 

(59.7)* 


216 


100.0 

(100)* 





^Percent of Total 



A quantity of marijuana was concealed in the lining of the student's coat. Based upon the policies in 
their school, participants were asked to indicate the number of schools days the student would be 
excluded from school. The student would: 



School Policy 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 88) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 130) 
f % 


f 


Total 

% 


Not be excluded. 


5 


5.7 


5 


3.9 


10 


4.6 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


9 


10.2 


15 


11.5 


24 


11.0 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


4 


4.6 


5 


3.9 


9 


4.1 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


26 


29.5 


57 


43.8 


83 


38.1 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


44 


50.0 


48 


36.9 


92 


42.2 


Total 


88 


100.0 


130 


100.0 


218 


100.0 






(40.4)* 




(59.6)* 


AC . 


(100.0)* 

^ A ^ ^ rtt 



^Percent of Total Chi-square = 5.47, df = 4, p > .05 



School Policy 


f 


City 

(N = 72) 

% 


f 


Suburb 
(N = 135) 

% 


Total 

f % 


Not be excluded. 


0 


0.0 


9 


6.7 


9 


4.3 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


5 


6.9 


18 


13.3 


23 


11.1 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


4 


5.6 


5 


3.7 


9 


4.3 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


13 


18.1 


67 


49.6 


80 


38.6 


Be excluded more tlian 10 days. 


50 


69.4 


36 


26,7 


86 


41.5 


Total 


72 


100.0 


135 


100.0 


207 


100.0 






(34.8)* 




(65.2)* 


11 _ /I 


(100.0)* 



’^Percent of lotal Chi-square = 39.69, dt = 4, p < .001 
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TABLE 10. Three students told a school official that a student on campus had drugs. Two of the 
students said the drug was cocaine. One of them identified the student, who allegedly had the cocaine. 
The official confronted the other student. The other student denied having drugs and said: "You can 
search me if you want to." The official searched the student. The search of the student was: 



Justified at its inception 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 88) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 131) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


71 


80.7 


120 


91.6 


191 


87.2 


X 


Unsure 


12 


13.6 


7 


5.3 


19 


8.7 




Disagree 


5 


5.7 


4 


3.1 


9 


4.1 




Total 


88 


100.0 

(40.2)* 


131 


100.0 

(59.8)* 


219 


100.0 

(100)* 





^Percent ot Total 



Permissible in Scope 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 87) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 128) 
f % 


Total 


Percent 


Panel 


Agree 


71 


81.6 


118 


92.2 


189 


87.9 


X 


Unsure 


12 


13.8 


6 


4.7 


18 


8.4 




Disagree 


4 


4.6 


4 


3.1 


8 


3.7 




Total 


87 


100.0 

(40.5)* 


128 


100.0 

(59.5)* 


215 


100.0 

(100)* 





’^Percent of Total 



Two baggies containing a white solid crystallized substance were found in the student's coat pocket. 
The substance was identified as cocaine. Based upon the policies in their school, participants were 
asked to indicate the number of schools days the student would be excluded from school. The student 
would: 



School Policy 


f 


Under 500 
(N = 87) 

% 


500 and Over 
(N = 130) 
f % 


f 


Total 

% 


Not be excluded. 


6 


6.9 


3 


2.3 


9 


4.1 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


7 


8.1 


16 


12.3 


23 


10.6 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


5 


5.7 


3 


2.3 


8 


3.7 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


22 


25.3 


56 


43.1 


78 


36,0 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


47 


54.0 


52 


40.0 


99 


45.6 


Total 


87 


100.0 


130 


100.0 


217 


100.0 






(40.1)* 




(59.9)* 




(100.0)* 



^Percent ot Total Chi-square = 12.05, df = 4, p < .05 
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City 




Suburb 






School Policy 




(N = 73) 




(N = 133) 




Total 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Not be excluded. 


1 


1.4 


8 


6.0 


9 


4.4 


Be excluded 1 to 3 days. 


3 


4.1 


19 


14.3 


22 


10.7 


Be excluded 4 to 6 days. 


4 


5.5 


4 


3.0 


8 


3.9 


Be excluded 7 to 10 days. 


10 


13.7 


65 


48.9 


75 


36.4 


Be excluded more than 10 days. 


55 


75.3 


37 


27.8 


92 


44.7 


Total 


73 


100.0 


133 


100.0 


206 


100.0 






(35.4)* 




(64.6)* 




(loo.or 


’•^Percent of Total 






Chi-square = 47.4S 


, df = 


: 4, p < .001 
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Appendix D: 

Letters to Public School Principals 



Suburban Schools 



ERIC 
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University of Plttsbui^h 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Department of Administrative and Policy Studies 



February 25, 1991 



Dear Colleague: 

During the past year, a number of educators have worked very 
hard to develop the enclosed questionnaire. The questionnaire is 
now being administered to a small sample of school principals and 
assistant principals in public schools in Metropolitan Pittsburgh 
and surrounding areas. 

The questionnaire consists of 10 vignettes regarding student 
searches in public schools. You are asked to determine whether the 
search in each vignette was reasonable and indicate the penalty, if 
any, that would have been imposed had the search occurred in your 
school. There are no right or wrong responses to the 10 vignettes. 
Neither you nor your school will be identified in the study. 

Although I am sure that this must be an extremely busy time of 
the school year for you, we would appreciate it, if you take about 
2 0 minutes of your time to complete and return the questionnaire in 
the stamped, self-addressed envelope. Since the number of school 
principals and associate principals participating is very small, 
and because highly objective data concerning student searches are 
badly needed, returning the completed questionnaire will contribute 
greatly to the success of the study. 

Please indicate in the space provided at the end of the 
questionnaire whether you would like to receive a copy of the 
results. 



Sincerely, 




ite Professor of Education 




Donald Painter, Principal 
South Fayette High School 
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City Schools 
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University of Pitteburgh 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Department of Adminlstrattve and Policy Studies 



March 9, 1992 



Dear Colleague: 

During the past year, a number of educators have worked very hard to develop 
the enclosed questionnaire. The questionnaire is now being administered to a small 
sample of school principals and assistant principals in public schools in Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh and surrounding areas. 

The questionnaire consists of 10 vignettes regarding student searches in pubHc 
schools. You are asked to determine whether the search in each vignette was reasonable 
and indicate the penalty, if any, that would have been imposed had the search occurred 
in your school. There are no right or wrong responses to the 10 vignettes. Neither you 
nor your school will be identified in the study. 

Although I am sure that this must be an extremely busy time of the school year 
for you, we would appreciate it, if you take about 20 minutes of your time to complete 
and return the questionnaire in the stamped, self-addressed envelope. Since- the number 
of school principals and associate principals participating is very small, and because 
highly objective data concerning student searches are badly needed, returning the 
completed questionnaire will contribute greatly to the success of the study. 

Please indicate in the space provided at the end of the questionnaii e whether you 
would like to receive a copy of the results. 



Sincerely, 






5S01 FORBES QUADRANGLE, PITTSBURGH, PA 15260 




UnlversilY of Pittsburgh 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Department of Administrative and Policy Studies 



April 1, 1991 



Dear Colleague: 

During the past year, a number of educators have worked very 
hard to develop the enclosed questionnaire. The questionnaire is 
now being administered to a small sample of school principals and 
assistant principals in public schools in Metropolitan Pittsburgh 
and surrounding areas. 

The questionnaire consists of 10 vignettes regarding student 
searches in public schools. You are asked to determine whether the 
search in each vignette was reasonable and indicate the penalty, if 
any, that would have been imposed had the search occurred in your 
school. There are no right or wrong responses to the 10 vignettes. 
Neither you nor your school will be identified in the study. 

Although I am sure that this must be an extremely busy time of 
the school year for you, we would appreciate it, if you take about 
20 minutes of your time to complete and return the questionnaire in 
the stamped, self-addressed envelope. Since the number of school 
principals and associate principals participating is very small, 
and because highly objective data concerning student searches are 
badly needed, returning the completed questionnaire will contribute 
greatly to the success of the study. 

Please indicate in the space provided at the end of the 
questionnaire whether you would like to receive a copy of the 
results. 



0*1 




J __ _ ^ . 

Myrtle Avenue School 
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Follow-Up 




Follow-up 
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Univ^ity of Pittsburgh 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Department of Administrative and Policy Studies 



May 11, 1992 



Dear Colleague: 

Some time ago, you received a questionnaire regarding student searches in public 
schools. The questionnaire was mailed to an extremely small sample of public school 
principals and assistant principals in schools in Metropolitan Pittsburgh and other areas. 

Since you have not had an opportunity to complete and return your 
questionnaire, I am enclosing another questionnaire for your convenience. Obviously, 
this is a busy time of the school year for you, and many demands are being made upon 
your time. On the other hand, because the number of participants is extremely small, 
each questionnaire returned will add significantly to the results of the study. Would you 
please take about 20 minutes and complete and return the questionnaire in the stamped, 
self-addressed, envelope? 

The questionnaire consists of 10 vignettes regarding student searches. You are 
asked to determine whether the search in each vignette was reasonable. You are also 
ask to indicate the penalty, if any, that would have been imposed had the search taken 
place in your school. There are no right or wrong responses. Neither you nor your 
school will be identified in the study. 

Please indicate in the space at the end of the questionnaire whether you would 
like to receive a copy of the results. 

Sincerely, 




Professor of Education 
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